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Appendices VI. to X. inclusive are of a highly technical nature not 
requiring comment here. 

Appendix XI. is "A description of the ruins of Copan" by Juan Ga- 
lindo. In June, 1834, Colonel Juan Galindo made a study of the ruins 
of Copan at the behest of Dr. Mariano Galvez, Commander-in-chief of 
the State of Guatemala. As a result of his researches, Colonel Galindo 
wrote three letters to various learned publications, all of which were 
duly printed. But a still more important report, directed to Dr. Gal- 
vez, was lost and never saw the light until Morley published it in this 
volume. The original manuscript had for some years been in the pos- 
session of Mr. William Gates, he having acquired it from an European 
collector. 

Appendix XII. is an interesting description of the "Mayance" lin- 
guistic stock and its distribution written by Mr. William Gates; and 
the last pages of the book are taken up with an excellent bibliography 
and a good index. 

To conclude, this is a masterpiece of scholarly archaeological research. 
It is a book to which all students in this field will inevitably have to 
refer constantly. The Carnegie Institution of Washington and the 
Press of Gibson Brothers in Washington must be congratulated on the 
book-making skill displayed in this volume. 

Philip Ainsworth Means. 

196 Beacon Street, 

Boston, Mass. 

June 26th, 1920. 

Racial Factors in Democracy. By Philip Ainsworth Means (Bos- 
ton: Marshall Jones Company, 1918. Pp. x, 278. $2.50.) 

Although the title of this volume gives no indication thereof, a sec- 
tion of it (pp. 87-215, "The isolated cultures of America") is devoted 
entirely to ancient civilizations in territory now included in Hispanic 
America, and many examples are drawn from the ancient American 
cultures throughout the book. Primarily anthropological in tone, the 
work in its first part presents in small compass the growth of human 
culture in various parts of the world, and is suggestive. 

Notwithstanding that the title-page of the volume reads "1918", 
and the preface is dated "October 26, 1918", it was copyrighted in 
1919, and did not appear, in fact, until that year. At the beginning of 
his introductory chapter, the author says: 
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Because the whole world is now passing through the most critical period it 
has ever known, and because human culture and social civilization stand today 
in the doorway of a new period, it is well to examine introspectively the matter 
and nature of culture, that is, of man and of the manner in which he has placed 
himself in relation with natural and environmental circumstances. 

And later in the same section he states the purpose of his volume as 
follows: 

The general aim of this book .... is that of setting forth as briefly 
and convincingly as I can the exact nature of the principles which have gov- 
erned the growth of civilization in the past and that of studying the application 
of those principles to current problems. 

Following the introductory chapter, Mr. Means discusses in chapters 
II.-IX. the origin of the human race and the inception of human cul- 
ture; a study of a series of constantly linked cultures; partially isolated 
and completely isolated cultures; the fundamental laws of cultural 
growth; democracy and world civilization; democracy, race apprecia- 
tion, and future society; the anthropological aspects of colonization; 
and general conclusions. Following the text is an extensive "bibliog- 
raphy of works consulted, referred to and quoted" of thirty pages, 
which was arranged and organized by Mrs. James Means. This would 
have presented a better typographical appearance had the printer set 
it up in capitals and lower case instead of all in capitals. Throughout 
the volume, the footnotes cite helpful bibliographical references. The 
volume lacks an index, which is to be regretted as no analytical table of 
contents can quite take the place of a good index. 

In the section above noted treating of cultures in America, the author 
takes direct issue with the Manchester (England) school of anthropol- 
ogists, in which he agrees substantially with the American school, 
when he says that there is not a "trace of any connection between the 
high culture of the American continent in the Pre-Columbian period 
and those of the outside world at any period" — a question that will 
continue to be argued between the two camps. The description of 
ancient culture centers in America, though brief, is interesting, es- 
pecially that of ancient Andean civilizations — a subject to which Mr. 
Means has given considerable study both from books and in actual 
investigation in South America. It may be objected to by some that 
he has presented too rosy a picture of the ancient Inca civilization. It 
has not been his purpose in this section, as in preceding and other mat- 
ter to present other than a hasty review of ancient cultures, and he does 
not pretend to introduce new material. 
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The first five chapters lead up to the author's real purpose. The first 
section of this chapter treats of "Cultural relationships and racial re- 
lationships" in which he introduces as a forceful element in the real 
democratization of society the principle of race appreciation, which is 
defined as a "doctrine or policy shot through with a spirit of kindliness 
and generosity", and which is described as being "eager to find good 
and useful elements among all peoples wherever and whenever possible 
and, on finding them, to employ them for the benefit of mankind in 
general, not for that of one group in particular". In the second section 
of this chapter "The nature of democracy", the author states that the 
preceding material has been by way of preparation and foundation for 
the ideas expounded in the rest of the book, and expresses his belief 
that all who have thought earnestly upon questions of public interest 
and have come to certain definite conclusions owe it to society to pre- 
sent those ideas in published form for future use. In the succeeding 
pages, Mr. Means has acted upon this conviction, and although all 
persons will not agree with what he suggests in the way of government, 
he has abundantly proven that he has been thinking along constructive 
lines and he has here left the record of his thought. As a factor in in- 
ducing the growth of democracy, he advocates the conscious employ- 
ment of race appreciation, a subject on which he has written several 
essays. The volume is a recognition of the value of the anthropo- 
logical factor. 

James Alexander Robertson. 



